CHAPTER   THREE

THE MIDDLE AGE

THE FIRST step in the building of England as a nation-state
was the establishment by William the Conqueror and his
successors of a system intended to fulfil the greatest of secular
needs, the need for government.

To distort the history of the past is to set up false signposts.
Few distortions have done more harm than those which mis-
describe the Norman feudal system as an alien tyranny from
which the Anglo-Saxon genius needed only to be freed in order
to progress. The first variant of this error was produced by
Freeman and his disciples in the optimistic Victorian Age when
liberal parliamentarianism was held to be the source of all our
manifold virtues and the justification of our manifest destiny.
According to this school, representative institutions were the
peculiar discovery of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, who, since the
fatal mischance which delivered them to the tyrannical
Normans in 1066, engaged in a continuous, and continuously
heroic, struggle to regain those lost liberties which their ancestors
had brought from the woods of Germany. The historians of
the last century went on to show how our power and dominion
had grown in every age in proportion as we had repudiated,
step by step, the prerogatives of popes and kings and come ever
nearer to the conceptions of Victorian liberalism.

This tissue of absurdities might perhaps have survived the
devastating criticism of the scientific historians beginning with
Maitland and Round and endirtg in our day with Stenton,
Douglas, and Powycke, because the only history known to
ordinary Englishmen is that learnt by their schoolmasters from
the preceding generation of teachers. In other words, what
passes for historical common sense in each age is what was
taught two generations earlier. The doctrines of Freeman
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